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THE GROWTH OF ETHICAL IDEALS IN OLD 
TESTAMENT TIMES 



PROFESSOR WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE, PH.D. 
Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cal. 



II. THE PROPHETS OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY B. C. 

During the period under discussion in the previous article two 
main obstacles stood in the way of moral progress, the national- 
God-idea, and the identification of Yahweh's will with Israel's 
particularistic ethics. The former restricted the range of moral 
obligation to dealings between Israelites, the latter clipped the wings 
of ethical ideals and thereby fixed them to the earth. The ultimate 
removal of these barriers was the work of many prophets and of many 
centuries. Jeremiah recognized in Yahweh "the God of all flesh" 
(32:26), and the writer of Isa., chap. 55, declared "My thoughts 
are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith Yahweh. 
For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts." But this 
stage of moral advance is preceded by many lesser stages that bear 
testimony to the slow but steady progress of Israel's religion. It 
was during the eighth century b. c. that "prophecy, released from the 
defense, became the criticism, of the national life." About the 
same time the conviction was borne in upon Yahweh's spokesmen 
that the divided kingdoms of Israel were part of a larger world in 
which God's purposes were being realized. In extant Hebrew 
literature Amos of Tekoa leads the moral advance of the eighth 
century. A brief review of popular religious conceptions in his time 
will help to throw into relief the greatness of the service he rendered. 
The people conceived the relation between Yahweh and Israel to 
be a natural and indissoluble one, like that between Chemosh and 
Moab. He was a king behind the king, and regards his worshipers 
as the latter regards his subjects. A king without subjects and a 
deity without worshipers are equally unfortunate. The one is 
deprived of the homage and gifts of his subjects, the other of his 
sanctuary, sacrifices, and cultus. Upon both weighs the necessity 
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of perpetuating the nation as a measure of self-interest, and by what- 
ever means will secure this end. Upon such a view follows the infer- 
ence that Yahweh must always help Israel against foreign enemies, 
regardless of moral considerations. Thus Yahweh, by "plaguing 
Pharaoh and his house with great plagues," justifies the lie whereby 
Abraham has enriched himself and dishonored his wife. Similarly, 
he is bound to carry out against Esau the fraudulently obtained blessing 
of Isaac. What does Amos have to say to this moral obliquity by 
which Yahweh, on the basis of a supposed necessary alliance between 
him and Israel, is claimed as the defender of his people's wickedness? 
"You only have I known of all the families of the earth: therefore 
will I visit upon you all your iniquities" (3:2). Two objections are 
entered: (1) Yahweh's relation to Israel is not a necessary, but a 
voluntary one. He chose them and can dissolve the relation again, 
for they are not necessary to his existence or well-being. (2) Far 
from becoming their champion in political troubles, and so conniving 
at their wickedness, he, being a moral personality, is bound to chastise 
them even unto destruction. The Israelites are looking forward to 
the great battle-day on which Yahweh will vindicate them against 
foreigners, their enemies. Amos has only bitter scorn for this 
expectation of unmoral partisanship! "Woe unto you that desire the 
day of Yahweh! Wherefore would ye have the day of Yahweh? 
As if a man did flee from a lion, and a bear met him: or went into 
the house and leaned his hand on the wall, and a serpent bit him. 
Shall not the day of Yahweh be darkness, and not light ? even very 
dark and no brightness in it ?" (5:18-20). In other words, Yahweh 
does not confer a certificate of good moral character upon a people 
that does not deserve it. Claiming to be Yahweh's people, they 
must conform to his will which is ethical. Failing in that, the rela- 
tionship which should be their strength must be their undoing. 

The masses still regard the support and proper administration 
of the cultus as a complete discharge of their religious obligations. 
But religion without morality, Amos implies, is a soulless body — a 
carcass. Amaziah's assumption that Amos is consociate with him 
in this religion of forms and ceremonies is vigorously repudiated. 
"No prophet I, nor a prophet's son." Yet he has heard the call 
" Go prophesy!" and when " the Lord Yahweh hath spoken, who can 
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but prophesy?" In no uncertain tones he exposes as a delusion 
the popular belief in the efficacy of cultus to secure the favor of Yah- 
weh, whom he understands to say: "I hate, I despise your sacrificial 

feasts, and I will take no delight in your solemn assemblies 

But let justice roll down as waters, and righteousness as an ever- 
flowing stream" (5:21 ff.). "Seek good, and not evil, that ye may 
live; and so Yahweh, the God of hosts, will be with you, as ye say" 

(5:i4). 

In extant written prophecy this constitutes the first great declara- 
tion in the Old Testament of the inseparability of morality and a 
religion acceptable to God. So fundamental is this statement of the 
ethical character of true religion that the positive gains of the entire 
subsequent development of Israel's religion have grown out of it. 
Nor is it a serious subtraction from this high appraisement of his 
service to say that while Amos had a clear perception of God's 
ethical character, this perception lacked completeness. He expanded 
the national-God-idea, but failed to burst it. God's impartial 
fatherly interest in all men is not yet an article of his faith. In the 
opinion of Amos Yahweh's power is not limited to Palestine for he 
exercises directive power over the movements of other nations. The 
close connection between the idea of God and the idea of moral 
obligation appears in the correlate extension of the sway of moral 
law beyond the boundaries of Palestine. If the text is reliable, an 
impious act of the Moabites against Edom calls forth the denuncia- 
tion of the prophet (2:1). He believes that extra-Israelitic nations 
must conform to a divine standard of ethics, and the particular 
failure which he has in mind is not incident to an issue between an 
Israelite and a foreigner. But Cornill doubtless goes too far when, 
on the basis of this verse and of the title "Yahweh Sebaoth," he 
appears to credit Amos with a belief in the universal rule of God 
and the universal sway of moral law. In many respects Amos 
remains a child of his time. He still assumes that other lands are 
"polluted" because of the presence of other deities (7:17). Careful 
reading of his sermons shows that his understanding of "evil" 
included some things that cannot be condemned on moral grounds. 
His vehement arraignment of what we would collectively call luxuries 
of life illustrates the disposition of every ardent reformer to condemn 
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the legitimate use as well as the abuse of certain enjoyments. Later 
prophets moderated their judgments about these things. It would 
be interesting also to know all that Amos included under the term 
"good." He doubtless would have admitted some things under this 
heading which the Christian judgment of our time would unhesitat- 
ingly classify differently. Neither the depths nor the shallows of his 
moral judgment are accessible now to the plummet of psychological 
analysis. So much, however, is clear, that the fundamental social 
virtues, justice, honesty, truthfulness, and fair dealing, occupy the 
foreground of his thought. He has before his eyes the everlasting 
curse of the East, bribery in the law-courts, which deprives the poor 
man of his right and fills the palaces of the rich with "violence and 
spoil." It is not surprising that God seems to him an impersonation 
of justice, and the sacrifices "a covering 1 of the eyes," an attempt 
to bribe the Judge. That fundamental requirement of the moral 
law which Amos' hearers so signally violate in their human relations 
is postulated as the foundation of acceptable religion. Suggestive 
in this connection is the fact that the student of evolutionary ethics 
shares this view of the fundamental character of justice in the science 
of human conduct. 2 Henceforward prophetic religion ceases to 
be "a comfortable pillow," and becomes "an ethical exaction." 

In his writings Hosea upholds substantially the same ethical 
ideals which his elder contemporary Amos defends. But in the 
motives he urges for their realization in the life of the nation, Hosea 
appeals to the love rather than to the fear of God. In so far he is a 
more winning preacher of morals, for the sweet constraint of love 
is greater and more lasting than the compulsion of fear. Probably 
the differences between them are to be sought in temperament as 
much as in the personal experiences that form the background of 
their respective messages. Hosea declares that there is "no truth, 
nor goodness {hesed), nor knowledge of God in the land;" that 
"there is nought but swearing, and breaking faith, and killing, and 
stealing, and committing adultery" (4:1 ff.). These are the same 
moral failings, the same social sins, that Amos had denounced. By 
their concurrent testimony the existing cultus religion at the high 

1 Gen. 20:16. 

2 Cf. Spencer, Principles of Ethics: Justice. 
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places, and more particularly the venial and immoral character of 
the priests, is in large measure responsible for this state of social 
corruption. The differing attitudes of the two prophets come to 
expression in the form in which they respectively state their concep- 
tion of the divine demands. Amos: "Let justice roll down like 
waters" (5 :24; cf. also 5:15). Hosea: "I desire love (hesed) , and not 
sacrifice" (6:6). Both avow their belief in the saving power of right 
conduct. Amos: "Seek good, not evil, that ye may live .... and 
establish justice in the gate: it may be that Yahweh . . . . wil 1 
be gracious to the remnant of Joseph" (5:14, 15). Hosea: "Sow 
for yourselves righteousness, reap the fruit of love (hesed)" (10:12). 
Obviously the hoped-for reward of piety at this time is the prosperity 
of the nation and its preservation. Hence rewards and punishments 
have in view the whole social organization, not the individual. 
The finer moral distinctions of an individualistic theory of human 
conduct are absent. The feeling of individual responsibility must 
have been correspondingly vague. Furthermore, a theory of human 
conduct, expressed or implied, that postulates temporal national 
well-being as the goal of ethics and the reward of piety, must be largely, 
if not entirely, guided by prudential considerations. Goodness as 
an ideal, to be achieved for its own sake, still hides behind nearer 
and more tangible, but also more fleeting, ideals. But Hosea took 
a long stride in the direction of "the things which cannot be shaken" 
when he declared that the love of God should be the mainspring of 
human conduct. He draws the larger circle which includes that of 
Amos. 

It is the occasional straw that marks the direction and speed of 
the current. The ninth and tenth chapters of II Kings record 
Jehu's treacherous massacre of the family of Ahab. Elisha is repre- 
sented as having instigated the deed. All the revolting details of 
the long series of murders are recorded. Then comes to Jehu the 
word of Yahweh (presumably through Elisha) 3 : "Because thou hast 
executed well that which is right in mine eyes, and hast done unto 
the house of Ahab according to all that was in my heart, thy sons 
of the fourth generation shall sit on the throne of Israel" (II Kings 
10:30). This surprising sanction of so horrible a deed is not far 

3Cf. II Kings 9: iff. 
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removed from the fierce spirit that informs the Song of Deborah. It 
illustrates anew the fatal facility with which even a prophet like 
Elisha identified the will of Yahweh with the rude morals and blood- 
thirsty passions of the day. Hosea, standing upon the higher moral 
ground of a later century, repudiates the sanction of Elisha, and 
declares his conviction that the deed of Jehu was wicked and ruinous. 
Very different is the word of Yahweh that comes to him: "Call his 
name Jezreel; for yet a little while, and I will avenge the blood of 
Jezreel upon the house of Jehu, and will cause the kingdom of the 
house of Israel to cease" (Hos. 1:4). It is a cancellation of develop- 
ment, the expression of a more enlightened ethical judgment. 

About the close of Hosea' s career there appeared upon the scene 
in the kingdom of Judah the distinguished figure of Isaiah ben- 
Amoz. 4 Among the men whose genius and devotion brightened the 
far-off centuries of Israelitish history there is no figure more con- 
spicuous, nor a mind more brilliant than his. The symmetry of 
his powers, evidenced in his career as well as in the matchless pro- 
phecies he delivered, places him in the front rank of Yahweh' s spokes- 
men. There are four aspects which his life and his writings present 
to the student. He was a statesman, a reformer, a theologian, and a 
poet. As a statesman he first came into prominence during the Syro- 
Ephraimitish invasion, vainly trying to save his country from dis- 
astrous political entanglements. He never lost an opportunity to 
place his hand upon the unsteady political scales in which the des- 
tinies of his nation were swaying. Frequently his counsels were re- 
jected to their hurt by the men of his own generation, but one only 
needs to read the speeches of Oliver Cromwell to find a concrete 
example of how Isaiah's promulgated principles have instructed, 
and still instruct, rulers and nations in their duty and their destiny. 
Or is it in the capacity of social reformer that we wish to study him; 
to hear him thunder out his tremendous invectives against greed 
and injustice, drunkenness and idolatrous superstitions? Here also 
his profound insight into the causes of national decay has had many 
sad vindications in the downfall of states whose institutions had been 
undermined by these insidious vices. Not less eminent is Isaiah 
as a theologian. His most distinctive theological contribution, pert- 

* Translations quoted from T. K. Cheyne, Isaiah, in the Polychrome Series. 
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inent to this study, is expressed in the song he hears from the lips of 
the adoring seraphim: 

Holy, holy, holy, is Yahweh of Hosts, 
The whole earth is full of his glory (6:3). 

A remarkable chapter is this sixth of Isaiah. While it deals with 
the beginnings of his ministry it contains verses which are evidently 
the result of reflection upon several years of experience as a prophet. 
Had he written the description immediately he could not have begun 
it with the words "In the year that king Uzziah died I saw," etc. 
The implication is that another king is upon the throne, and that the 
record is a reminiscence. Into this reminiscence, it seems, he wove, 
as part of the original call, interpreted by several years of unsuccessful 
preaching, the conviction that his warnings and appeals were destined 
to fall upon unheeding ears. The case is analogous to that of Hosea 
who after his wife had proved unfaithful saw in the experiences that 
led to his choice of her the hand of God. So Isaiah hears through 
his experience the voice of God, saying: 

Go and say to this people: 

Hear on, but understand not ! See on, but perceive not ! 
Make fat this people's heart, make dull their ears, and besmear their eyes, 
Lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and their heart under- 
stand, and their- health be restored" (6:9 ff.). 

Similarly Hosea, brooding over his domestic sorrow and recognizing 
it in the light of later events as his call — God's arriire pensee — wrote, 
"Yahweh said .... 'Go, take unto thee an impure wife.'" In 
neither case is it possible to admit that the prophet rightly interpreted 
the beginning by the outcome. It did not follow that God had hard- 
ened the hearts and dulled the ears of Isaiah's countrymen because 
they would not listen to his message. Nor did it follow that Hosea 
was divinely directed to marry a woman preordained to prove unfaith- 
ful to him in order that this bitter experience might prove helpful 
to him in his ministry. Only when the human spirit is ruled out as 
a free moral agent is it possible to say "whatever is, is right," because 
God wills it so. From such a theory of determinism both the 
teaching of Jesus and a deeper religious philosophy require us to 
dissent. We shall feel less reluctance in doing this when we see that 
it was an element in their conception of God's rule that was borrowed 
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from the thought of their time. It was a widespread belief of anti- 
quity that God first renders him mad whom he would destroy. 5 My 
purpose in pointing out the manner in which Isaiah came to a reali- 
zation of his mission is to show that reflective reasoning begins to 
take a larger place among the means by which Yahweh's will was 
believed to be communicated to the prophets. In other words there 
is found, even during this period of objectivity in religion, a half- 
unconscious recognition of the fact that revelation comes not as a 
voice out of the flame, or out of the cloud, but wells up out of the 
consciousness of the prophet — comes through the internal processes 
of men's minds. The preliminary realization of this fact is necessary 
to a just valuation of Isaiah's contribution to the ethical progress of 
his time. The fact, however, that a man whose reasonings fit his 
time must also share its limitations, warns us not to look for an 
absolute contribution, but for a relative one; for the substructure, 
not for the capstone. 

It was pointed out in the preceding study that the Hebrews aimed 
to make their conception of Yahweh's holiness the regulative ideal 
of their own conduct. Much, therefore, depends upon the wor- 
shiper's understanding of the word. In the days before Amos it 
was practically empty of ethical significance, denoting little more 
than "taboo." In comparatively late times, under priestly influences 
as the Book of Leviticus shows, it suffered deterioration again in the 
direction of this earlier meaning. Before a worshiper's conception 
of God can influence him to regulate his life according to ethical 
principles he must know and believe that God himself possesses an 
ethical character; that he is Lord of the human conscience; that he 
judges men by a moral standard, and governs his relations to them 
accordingly. The people to whom Isaiah was preaching seem to 
have thought that they were worshiping a God to whom moral 
conduct was a matter of indifference; whose first interest was to 
observe the quality and number of sacrifices offered to him; who was 
ever ready to resent an infringement of the ritual instituted by himself, 
and who regulated his attitude toward them, whether of favor or of 
disfavor, solely by considerations of the legitimate and illegitimate 

s Cf. I Kings 22:2off.; Exod. 7:3 (P). These passages move within the same 
circle of ideas. 
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in cultus. When people with this conception of God were visited 
by misfortune, or by a national calamity, it was a sign to them that 
he was displeased, either because the sacrifices were inadequate, 
or because of some intentional or unintentional infraction of cere- 
monial law. The only remedy which suggested itself to them was 
more sacrifices and a more rigid administration of the cultus. 
Thoughts of reform did not go beyond the forms of religion because 
the idea of Yahweh's holiness had little or no ethical content. To 
lift them out of this religion of forms into a religion of character was 
the task to which Isaiah, in the main, devoted his life. Probably 
intuitively he selects the most strategic approach to his problem. He 
gives to the idea of holiness a much larger ethical content, and so to 
Hebrew religion as a whole. Mystical divine beings nowhere 
else mentioned in the Old Testament, guard Yahweh's presence and 
proclaim him trebly holy. The covering of faces and loins is a sym- 
bolic action intended to give additional emphasis to the thought of 
holiness. Smoke fills the temple — a symbol of divine displeasure 
at the sinful human being that has ventured into the presence of the 
" Holy One of Israel." The cleansing from sin by means of a hot 
stone taken from the altar, if not a mere figure of speech here, is part 
of a cruder view of holiness as something that is also physically com- 
municable. In short, he makes impressive use of the imagery of his 
time to portray his conception of God. That the holiness he ascribes 
to him does not refer to his inapproachableness merely may be shown 
by reference to many statements of Isaiah. He often makes reference 
to this attribute of God the prelude to severe condemnation of the 
social and judicial corruption of his time. "Jerusalem comes to 
ruin, and Judah falls," he says, "because their tongue and their 
deeds are against Yahweh to defy his glorious eyes" (3:8). 

Their observance of persons witnesses against them, 

And their sin they publish without disguise ! 

Woe unto them! for they have wrought their own confusion (3:9). 

From another prophecy may be cited this passage: 

Woe unto those .... who say: 

Let the purpose of Israel's Holy One draw nigh and come, that we may per- 
ceive it ! 
Woe unto those who call evil good, and good evil, 
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Who put darkness for light, and light for darkness, 
Who put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter! (5 : 18 ff.). 

These and many similar declarations show that when Isaiah attacks 
sin he has reference in the first place to misdoings from the ethical 
point of view. With a directness and sureness unattained by any of 
his predecessors Isaiah asserts the ethical character of Yahweh by 
pointing out that he requires of his worshipers conformity with a moral 
standard, and not the observance of feast days and ritual. How 
clearly he draws the issue between worship and conduct may be seen 
in the following passage, spoken in Yahweh' s name: 

This people draw near me with their mouth, and with their lips honor me, 
but their heart they keep far from me, and their fear (i. e., worship) is but a 
precept of men, learned by rote (29: 13). 

Unaccustomed to such moral demands as Isaiah is making in the name 
of religion, the people treat him with indifference, and even scorn. 
He calls them — 

rebellious people, lying sons, 
Sons who will not hear the direction of Yahweh; 

Who say to the seers: See not ! and to the prophets: prophesy not to us true things ! 
Speak to us smooth things, prophesy delusions! 
Turn from the way, go aside from the path, 
Trouble us no more with Israel's Holy One (30:9 ff.). 

But Isaiah does not compromise with duty, nor abate one jot of his 
conviction about the truth. Others may lull their fears with patriotic 
phrases about Yahweh' s help, or dazzle their eyes with false visions 
of security. But he never wavers in his conviction that true religion 
must concern itself with the right and the wrong in human conduct. 
In the first chapter, known sometimes as "The Great Arraignment," 
delivered perhaps a year or two before the close of his ministry, he 
asserts in passionate language the inherent falseness of the popular 
conception of God and of the character of his demands. Sacrifices, 
the blood of beasts, temple-treading, new moon, sabbaths, and assem- 
blies — all this, as religion, is worse than worthless divorced from 
morality. Then, in language that glows with moral fervor, he reaches 
the climax of his oration in a simple restatement of his conception of 
religion in terms of ethical obligation: 

Your hands are stained with blood. 

Wash you, make you clean, let me see the evil of your doings no more. 
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Seek out justice, chastise the violent, 

Right the orphan, plead for the widow (i: 15 ff.). 

It is clear that Isaiah does not add anything essentially new to what 
Amos and Hosea have preached. But his political sagacity, his 
oratorical power, the splendor of his diction, and above all the exquis- 
ite literary quality of many of his prophetical poems, gave not only 
greater force and amplitude to his message; they place him in a class 
by himself. Where his predecessors wield a bludgeon, he wields a 
two-edged sword. 



